CHAPTER NINE

PRELUDE TO CATASTROPHE

WITH A GENEROUS peace in South Africa and the coronation
of Edward VII, the nineteenth century passed into history.
There was great optimism on the surface. We were still the
greatest world power and the world was still at peace. But the
appearances did not deceive the leaders of either of the political
parties, and as a consequence both were deeply divided. The
Conservatives, under Arthur Balfour, were united in foreign
policy but split wide open on domestic issues by the demand of
Joseph Chamberlain and his followers for a protectionist policy.
The Liberal party, firmly united on Free Trade and ready to pay
the price in terms of social reform, had been divided on foreign
policy even before the South African War. The so-called Little
Englanders, of whom Mr. Lloyd George was already the most
notorious, were sentimentally opposed to imperialistic adven-
tures as such, but behind the sentiment was the fear that
imperialism was entering on a dangerously competitive phase
and that the totality of our power and dominion could only
doubtfully be preserved, and could certainly not be extended,
except at the price of war.

Party divisions are always fatal to the party in office, while
they not infrequently, if illogically, broaden the appeal to the
electorate of the party out of office. So it was between 1902
and 1906. In 1903 Joseph Chamberlain resigned to lead the
Tariff Reform campaign, to be followed later by other ministers
who, as free traders, resigned as a protest against Mr. Balfour's
equivocal attitude to the new policy.

Chamberlain was unquestionably right on two points of his
diagnosis. The protection of agriculture was necessary alike
on grounds of social justice and of political and military
expediency. The staple crops and foods could not be produced
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